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•  Trendn  and  insuen 


National  probe  of  3  R’s  teaching?  “We  need 
one  supported  by  a  foundation  or  Congress,”  say 
Reading  experts  Wm.  S.  Gray  of  the  University  of 
I  Chicago  and  Wm.  J.  Iverson  of  Stanford.  Why?  “Re¬ 
search  has  not  shown  conclusively  that  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  is  higher  today  than  in  former  decades.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  schools  —  much  of  it  is  sincere  —  mounts  .  .  . 
Only  a  nation-wide  study  can  produce  procedures, 
instruments  and  information  necessary  for  each  local 
school  system  to  measiure  effectiveness  of  its  own 
i  teaching.” 

Fatare  of  distributive  education?  Need  for 
it  will  grow.  Said  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer  last  month:  “The  problem  facing  us  today  is 
not  production.  Already  production  is  meeting  both 
\  military  and  civilian  demands.  From  this  point  on, 

:  our  problem  will  be  to  distribute  results.” 

I  laipact  of  new  GI  bili?  Scarcely  felt  by  schools 
and  colleges.  Only  150,000  Korean  war  veterans  will 
,  enroll  during  the  first  semester,  estimates  the  V'^eter- 
ans  Administration.  Probably  not  until  late  1954  will 
more  Korean  than  World  War  II  veterans  appear  on 
college  campuses.  (Predictions  are  based  on  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  World  War  II  veterans  picked  up 
their  training  option.  Under  the  new  law,  the  story 
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may  be  different.  Korean  veterans  must  pay  for  more 
of  their  education  themselves;  jobs  are  easier  to  get 
than  in  1945  and  1946.) 

lucrease  school  bondiug  capacity?  “Not  at 
the  local  level,”  said  the  California  legislature  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Instead  it  voted  to  submit  a  $185,000,000  state 
bond  proposal  to  voters.  It  is  wiser  to  use  the  tax 
base  and  credit  of  the  whole  state  to  supply  needed 
.school  buildings,  legislators  believed,  than  to  permit 
individual  districts  to  tax  local  property  more  heav¬ 
ily.  (The  state  will  be  fussy  about  what  it  pavs  for.) 
(See  BUILDING  is  EQUIPMENT.) 

State  of  segregated  schools?  More  in  trouble 
than  in  doubt.  Week  of  October  13,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  hear  cases  challenging  segregation  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  Clarendon  County,  S.  C.,  and  To¬ 
peka,  Kans.  The  court  will  be  asked  to  call  public 
school  segregation  unconstitutional.  But  according  to 
past  example,  justices  more  likely  will  reaffirm  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine,  or  rule  on  technical 
jioints. 

Fees  for  adult  courses?  This  is  one  of  two  big 
issues  in  public  school  adult  education  today.  In  a 
Ford  Foundation  survey  (See  ADULT  EDUCATION), 
60  percent  of  schools  reported  that  adult  students 
paid  fees.  Not  so  many  adult  educators  agreed  that 
they  should.  The  other  topic  just  as  controversial: 
Should  public  school  adult  education  include  adult 
recreation? 

Slower  trek  to  the  suburbs?  A  possibiliH’.  In 
New  York  City,  predictions  of  this  fall’s  school  en¬ 
rollment  proved  much  too  low.  Surmised  the  mis¬ 
taken  school  statisticians:  “There’s  a  strong  probabil¬ 
ity  that  movement  to  suburbs  has  let  up  .  .  .  that  high 
railroad  commutation  fares  have  resulted  in  some 
families  returning  to  the  city.” 

Auother  questiou:  Should  honor  students  be 
honored?  If  so,  why?  If  so,  how?  In  Butler,  N.  J., 
high  school  students  making  high  grades  during  one 
term  are  treated  to  an  educational  field  trip  by  plane 
the  next.  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  asks  for  your 
comments  on  rewards  for  honor  students,  or  reports 
on  new  ways  for  motivating  good  work.  (For  address 
of  editorial  office,  see  box,  left.) 
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•  Administration 


New  taetie  in  stndying  »iehooi»i  has  been  used 
in  Falmouth,  Mass.  "If  a  child  learns  by  doing,  by 
having  experiences,  we  first  need  to  know  what  these 
experiences  of  children  are,”  said  imestigators.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Falmouth  school  sur\ey  is  based  on 
observations  of  individual  children. 

To  start,  a  cross  section  of  100  pupils  was  obtained 
from  personnel  records.  Then  graduate  students  from 
the  Harvard  Center  for  Field  Studies  came  in  and 
“shadowed”  each  child  for  several  days.  Observers 
compiled  notes  on  the  child’s  actual  experiences  as 
they  felt  the  child  saw  these  experiences.  .Analysis  of 
case  studies  (showing  the  child  in  peer,  parental, 
teacher  and  community  relationships)  revealed  many 
school  deficiencies  —  in  curriculum,  staffing,  organi¬ 
zation,  housing  and  administration. 

The  reix)rt  is  worth  seeing.  Ask  for  Falmouth  — 
Educating  the  Children  ($2),  from  the  Harvard  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Field  Studies,  Spaulding  House,  20  Oxford  St., 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Watch  yonr  language  in  public  reix)rts.  No¬ 
where  is  written  English  so  abused,  reports  an  article 
in  the  September  20  Saturday  Review.  Its  advice: 

Strip  from  vocabulary  concept,  consummate,  inte¬ 
grate,  initiate,  coorditiate.  By  all  means,  eliminate 
expedite.  Never  implement.  Have  no  more  joint  con- 
.sultations,  discussions  or  purposes.  Don’t  check,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  spot,  loyalty,  quick  or  final.  If  you  can’t 
say  something  except  in  terms  of,  don’t  say  it.  And 
stop  blowing  so  hard  and  trying  so  hard  ( e.g.,  “In  the 
report,  you  will  learn  of  carefully  considered  and 
well-directed  efforts”  .  .  .  “We  are  keenly  aware  of 
grave  problems.”)  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  dele¬ 
tions  suggested  in  the  article. 

Great  names  in  education  have  nut  been  only 
those  of  professional  educators,  a  slim  little  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harp)er  this  month  points  out  in  its  intro¬ 
duction.  Many  have  been  names  of  lay  citizens  who 
caught  a  vision  of  what  free  public  schooling  could  do 
for  the  nation.  The  School  that  Built  a  Town  ($1.75) 
presents  three  essays  by  Walter  Hines  Page,  origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1902  under  the  title  Rebuilding  of 
Old  Commonwealths. 

“The  argument  that  Walter  Page  advanced  applies 
as  pertinently  to  the  American  educational  scene  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  to  the  South  50  years  ago,”  says  Roy  E. 
Larsen,  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  The  essays  could  be  dedicated  to  lay  citi¬ 
zens  working  for  schools;  they  also  could  enconragt' 
them. 

Minor  erhango  in  practice  can  give  a  major 
boost  to  morale.  “Of  all  administrative  policies  affect¬ 
ing  teachers,  few  have  such  a  strong  influence  upon 
teacher  attitudes  as  those  governing  assignment  to 
buildings,  grades  and  special  duties,”  says  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Bases  for  Effective  Learning,  new  yearbook  of 
the  NEA  Department  of  Elementary  Principals.  Im- 
jverative:  teacher  participation  in  making  assignments. 

0 


Jipecial  staff  committee  is  viewi'd  with  favor 
by  Chicago  taxpayers.  Its  business:  “Efficiency  and 
Economy.”  Its  members,  nine  bureau  and  division 
heads,  look  into  suggestions  of  staff  members  and  citi¬ 
zens  for  effecting  economies  through  improved  oper¬ 
ating  procedures.  (To  cut  expenditures  on  filing 
cabinets,  the  c'ommittee  has  recommended  micro¬ 
filming  of  school  ret'ords;  to  improve  efficiency  of 
office  workers,  it  has  advised  in-service  training.) 

When  NchoolH  arc  rcorganiased  into  near  self- 
sufficient  community  units,  what  does  the  c-ounty  su¬ 
perintendent  do?  Preliminary  study  made  in  Illinois 
reveals  that  they  still  have  work,  but  that  its  nature 
has  changed  tremendously  (it  should  change  more, 
the  author  says). 

With  reorganization,  the  county  superintendeut 
Ijecomes  less  directly  responsible  for  supervision  and 
business  affairs.  He  deals  with  fewer  details.  Actu¬ 
ally,  he  has  less  authority.  He  acts  as  an  adviser  and 
consultant  —  an  ambiguous  and  general  role. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  his  old  and  new  duties: 

Hiring  of  teachers:  Before  reorganization  —  direct 
recommendation  to  local  Ix>ards.  After  reorganization 

—  advising  local  superintendents  on  employment  ix)l- 
icies. 

Supervision  of  teaching:  Before  —  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  teachers;  visits  to  classrooms.  After 

—  indirect  supers  ision,  only;  works  through  l(K‘al  sii- 
IJerintendents. 

In-service  training:  Before  —  arranging  an  annual 
teachers  institute.  After  —  c'oordinating  county-widi“ 
institutes,  workshops,  curriculum  studies.  (Here, 
county  superintendents  are  providing  \aluable  ser\- 
ices. ) 

Special  subject-matter  areas:  Before  —  trend  for 
art,  music,  industrial  arts  siqx'rvisors  to  operate 
through  county  school  office.  After  —  trend  for  local 
districts  to  hire  their  own.  (But  many  local  districts 
are  still  too  small  to  employ  special  instructors.) 

Health,  guidance,  special  education:  Before— when 
supplied,  usually  operated  at  county  level.  After  — 
more  are  operated  by  local  districts.  (Many  schools 
don’t  have  them;  in  many  others,  serv'ices  are  iX)or.) 

Public  relations,  finances,  recordkeeping,  .school 
business  affairs:  changes  are  similar.  Local  sch(K)ls 
are  taking  over  jobs  formerly  done  in  the  county  office. 
“As  schools  reorganize,”  the  shidy  reports,  “there’s  a 
tendency  for  functions  of  the  county  superintendent’s 
office  to  become  ritualistic.” 

But  the  job  has  possibilities.  As  the  county  office 
passes  on  the  details  of  suixrvision  and  administra¬ 
tion  to  kx'al  districts,  it  can  take  over  broader  func¬ 
tions.  As  the  foregoing  excerpts  show,  most  reorgan¬ 
ized  districts  are  too  small  to  provide  all  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  needed. 

( Report  is  called  “Role  of  the  Intermediate  Type  of 
County  Superintendency.”  Its  author:  Wm.  P.  Mc- 
Lure,  associate  professor  of  education.  College  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  University  of  Illinois.) 
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CURREST  READIS’G  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
"What  Should  Be  the  Professions  Attitude  Toward  Lay  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Schools  —  With  Special  Reference  to  Reading'’ 
Wm.  S.  Gray  and  Wm.  ].  Iverson.  Elemental  School  Joiir., 
Sept.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Forty-four  page 
sum-up  of  criticism  leveled  at  modem  teaching  of  reading;  re¬ 
view  of  research  findings  on  reading  achievement,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  studies.) 

"How  Can  Conventions  Be  Made  More  Fmitful,”  John  Withall. 
School  Review,  Sept.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Fig¬ 
ure  the  man-hours  wasted  in  conferences;  then  make  it  a  point 
not  to  hold  a  meeting  without  a  pre-planning  session.) 


•  Teaching  Iffeihodt  and  Problems 

Rale  for  homework:  “W'ork  outside  the  school 
should  not  be  assigned  if  it  can  be  done  better  in  the 
school.  Tasks  a  child  is  asked  to  do  on  his  own  time 
should  be  pleasant  and  worthwhile.  They  should 
require  creative  thinking  and  enjoj^able  research  which 
can  be  done  without  assistance.’*  Suggestion  crimes 
from  Bases  for  Effective  Learning,  the  new  yearbook 
of  the  NE.\’S  National  Department  of  Elementary 
Principals. 

If  teachers  could  tap  daydreams,  they  might 
get  children  to  write.  They  also  would  know  each 
child  better,  and  bea)me  more  skillful  in  aiding  pupil 
adjustment. 

“Can  we  re-focus  composition  so  that  it  bect>mes 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  youngster  express  his  fan¬ 
tasies,  open  up  his  feelings,  and  in  the  process  come 
to  know  him  and  understand  him?”  asked  the  October 
issue  of  “The  Core  Teacher,”  mimeographed  bulletin 
published  by  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Temple 
University. 

Suggested  approach  No.  1:  assign  themes  to  begin 
“When  I  daydream,  I  daydream  about .  .  .”  (This  may 
not  work.)  Suggested  approach  No.  2:  assign  themes 
starting  “If  I  had  three  wishes  .  .  .  ,”  or  “If  I  could  do 
what  I  want  to  do  ...”  ( More  children  will  respond. ) 
Suggested  approach  No.  3:  ask  pupils  to  complete 
unfinished  stories.  (Children  who  are  too  cautious  to 
write  about  themselves  directly  often  free  their  im¬ 
aginations  and  reveal  themselves  in  third  person.) 

Comments  Tlios.  E.  Clayton,  Temple  University- 
professor  of  secondary  education:  “If  fantasy  com¬ 
position  is  to  succeed,  the  teacher  must  concentrate  on 
freedom  of  imagination.  Form  and  correctness  of 
expression  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  what 
the  child  is  saying.  Be  careful  about  interpretation 
.  .  .  don’t  become  an  amateur  psychologist.  But  you 
can  learn  many  things  from  fantasy  composition  with¬ 
out  plumbing  the  Freudian  depths.” 

Throw  oat  a  term  ased  in  grading,  and  with 
it  a  practice,  suggests  Philip  Marsh,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  The  term: 
“average.”  The  practice  (antiquated,  but  it  persists): 
averaging  the  student’s  daily  aades  or  all  test  scxires 
to  get  his  final  mark  in  a  subject.  “Nothing  is  less 
reasonable  or  more  unjust  than  to  give  as  much  value 
to  a  student’s  early  bungles  as  to  later,  more  intelli¬ 


gent  efforts,”  Mr.  Marsh  says  in  the  September  issue 
of  Ohio  Schools.  The  “averaging”  system  is  still  usetl, 
he  adds,  only  because  it  is  simple,  mechanical  and 
demands  little  thought. 

Complaint  from  a  reading  clinic:  “Many  of 
the  ‘poor  readers’  who  are  referred  to  us  by  high 
school  teachers  merely  do  not  understand  the  termin¬ 
ology  of  the  subject  being  taught.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  high  school  teacher,  no  matter  what  his 
subject,  to  clarify  technical  terms.” 


CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Role  Playing  the  Problem  Story  —  An  Approach  to  Human  Re- 
lat  ons  in  the  Classroom,  Geo.  and  Fannie  R.  Shaftel.  Satl. 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  381  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
7Hp.  25c.  (Techniques;  cautions.) 

Ti-aching  About  the  United  Nations  in  Schools  and  Colleges, 
U.  S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  28p.  lOc. 


• '  Profegsional  Relation* 


Cnasnal  introdnetinn  to  edacation  is  sup¬ 
plied  for  beginners  in  teacher  training  by  the  text 
Planning  for  Teaching  ($4.75),  published  this  month 
by  McGraw-Hill.  Instead  of  introducing  the  student 
to  educational  philosophy,  methods,  history  or  “prin¬ 
ciples,”  the  book  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  teaching  profession,  and  to  help  them  make  plans 
for  a  teaching  career.  Author  is  Robt.  Richey,  of  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Education. 

Falbright  agreemeats  with  Germany,  Japan  and 
Finland  will  be  functioning  in  the  19M-54  school 
year.  Because  the  pacts  were  not  signed  until  late  in 
the  summer,  details  of  the  programs  are  just  now  be¬ 
ing  worked  out. 

Information  on  ^aduate  study  in  Germany,  Japan 
and  Finland  may  w  obtained  from  the  Institute  for 
International  Education,  1  E.  67th  St,  New  York  21; 
on  university  lecturing  and  advanced  research  (post¬ 
doctoral  level),  from  the  Conference  Board  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Research  Councils  (2101  Constitution  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. )  October  15  is  the  dead¬ 
line  to  apply  for  research  awards  in  Germany  and 
Finland. 

Afiusociation  for  Childhood  Edacation  will 
have  a  new  executive  secretary  starting  January  1. 
Frances  Hamilton,  now  associate  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  will  take  over  the  top  job  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mary  E.  Leeper. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  the  association  may  join  the 
NEA.  Talks  between  leaders  of  the  two  associations 
are  proceeding. 

Vi§its  to  other  »irhool§  have  been  substituted  for 
the  second  day  of  a  teachers’  institute  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Each  teacher  selects  the  type  of  practices  that  she 
particularly  wants  to  see,  bies  to  locate  a  school  in 
which  they  are  used.  After  visits,  each  submits  de- 
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tails  on  methods  observed;  then  reports  are  eoinpiletl 
according  to  grade  level,  and  mimwgraphtxl  for  all 
teachers  in  the  system.  The  school  pays  teachers’ 
\isiting  expenses. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Survey  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teuchinn’’  John  E.  Saiuh. 
School  &  Society,  Aug.  30,  1952.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23. 
(Common  practices  in  conducting  off-campus  student  teaching 
based  on  reports  from  142  institutions.) 

“A  Graduate  Minor  in  College  Teaching,”  E.  D.  Duryea,  ]r. 
School  &  Society,  Sept.  13,  1952.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y,  23. 
(Report  of  a  minor  offert-d  at  Oregon  State  ColU'ge). 


•  Curriculum 


There^s  more  to  the  Constitution  than  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  But  frequently  rights  and  privileges 
are  all  that  is  emphasized.  So  cxiinplained  Justin 
■Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  and  general  counsel  for 
the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters,  at  the  National  Citizenship  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  month. 

“Rights  and  privileges  are  important,”  he  said,  “but 
other  Constitutional  provisions  are  highly  significant, 
too.  Note  the  ‘compact’  and  ‘commerce  clauses.  These 
may  sound  dull,  but  their  history  and  purposes  can  be 
fascinating,  even  to  children  in  elementary  grades.” 

He  ctintinued:  “If  our  schools  were  properly 
i*quipped,  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  would  begin  in  the  grammar  grades  and  proceed 
with  increasing  comprehensiveness  through  secondarx 
schools  and  colleges.  Until  we  ha\  e  such  instruction, 
we  will  not  have  intelligent,  understanding  citizen 
participation  in  government.” 

Slip  a  unit  on  fire  into  each  high  school  course, 
urges  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 
There’s  no  subject  in  which  a  lesson  on  fire  prex  ention 
wouldn’t  be  appropriate,  it  points  out.  For  instance: 

In  agriculture— A  burning  barn  is  a  fanner’s  night¬ 
mare.  Agriculture  students  should  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  farm  property  from  electrical  hazards;  hoxv  to 
prex-ent  animals  from  causing  fires. 

In  business  courses— There’s  much  to  be  learned 
about  purchase  of  fire  insurance;  there’s  much  to  be 
learned  about  hoxv  to  prevent  fires  in  offices. 

In  art— Fire  prexention  study  .should  come  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course;  students  should  learn  im¬ 
mediately  how  to  dispose  of  flammable  paint  and  sol¬ 
vent  rags  after  use,  how  to  store  flammables. 

In  social  studies— hook  into  fire  disasters  of  the  past, 
architectural  policies  that  xvould  have  prevented  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  fire  in  Chicago,  the  Coc'oanut  Grox  e 
fire  in  Boston,  the  Naval  Arsenal  fire  at  Lake  Den¬ 
mark,  N.  ].;  take  up  the  citizen’s  resi>onsibility  for  fin* 
prevention. 

These,  as  xvell  as  study  suggestions  for  sex  en  other 
high  school  subjects,  appear  in  Fire  Prevention  for 
Secondary  Schools,  prepared  by  the  curriculum  lab¬ 
oratory  at  the  Universitx’  of  Southern  California. 
Guide  outlines  sex  eral  fire  lessons  for  each  subject,  is 


written  for  both  pupil  and  teacher  use.  (Copies  are 
available  from  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  Hotel  Martinique,  Broadxvay  at  32nd  St.,  New 
York  1.  Price:  $1.20.) 

Junior  high  age  hoys  and  girls  want  to  xvork 
and  play  together,  but  they  don’t  know  how.  And 
they  don’t  learn  how  in  the  typical  junior  high  school, 
say  many  junior  high  school  principals.  In  the  three 
classes  in  which  they  could  learn  the  most  about  a 
working  and  playing  together— homemaking,  indus¬ 
trial  arts  and  physical  education— boys  and  girls  usual¬ 
ly  are  segregated. 

At  a  junior  high  school  conference  in  Illinois, 
principals  reported  results  of  coeducational  classes  in 
these  subjects.  In  industrial  arts  and  homemaking 
they'  said,  e,xchange  units  work  well  (boys  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  join  girls  in  homemaking  classes  for  a  unit 
on  cooking;  girls  in  homemaking  join  boys  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  for  a  unit  on  home  mechanics).  Some  Illinois 
schools  are  having  success  with  boy-girl  volleyball, 
relays,  dodgeball,  gymnastics  and  acrobatics.  ^ 

Schools  trying  out  coeducational  homemaking,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  and  physical  education  report  one  chief 
drawback  to  their  plans:  training  of  most  instructors 
is  seldom  geared  to  the  needs  of  lx)th  boys  and  girls, 
much  less  boys  and  girls  in  mixed  classes. 

Teaehingl  of  modern  langnagos  in  elementary 
schools,  being  started  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  fall, 
has  strong  approval  of  parents.  Of  22,628  parents 
xvho  answered  questionnaires  about  language  instruc- 
tion,  only  110  felt  it  undesirable  for  young  children. 
Parents’  choice  of  languages:  10,441  wanted  French,  , 
10,138  xvanted  Spanish,  2,021  wanted  German,  28 
xvould  be  happy  with  any.  Almost  as  many  parents 
of  Negro  children  replied  to  the  questionnaire  as 
parents  of  white  children.  Only  difference  in  their 
replies  was  that  Negro  parents  preferred  Spanish  to 
French;  white  parents  preferred  French  to  Spanish. 

Object  of  language  instruction  in  Washington  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  general  familiarization  with  pro¬ 
nunciation,  development  of  muscular  coordination  of 
throat  and  tongue  muscles,  alleviation  of  the  embar¬ 
rassment  and  provincialism  which  many  individuals  , 
feel  when  confronted  with  foreign  words  and  speech. 

Many  teachers  will  be  learning  xvith  pupils.  The  340  i 
who  volunteered  to  give  instruction  (out  of  a  total  of 
1,650)  have  not  been  trained  in  language  teaching, 
most  had  only  a  year  or  two  of  a  foreign  language 
in  college. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Program  for  Improving  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School.” 
George  Bond.  School  Reviexv,  Sept.  1952.  .5750  Ellis  Ave.. 
Chicago  37.  (A  proposed  program  for  retarded  readers.) 
"Using  Resources  Wisely,”  Washington  State  Ciirriculuin  Jour., 
1952.  Sufrt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash.  (Re¬ 
port  on  con-servation  teaching  in  Washington.) 

“Education  for  Life  Adjustment  of  College  Age  Youth.”  Buell 
C.  Gallagher.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Sept.  19.52.  1785  Massa- 
ehusetts  Ave.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

"Let’s  Survey  the  Why’s,  How’s  and  What’s  of  a  High  School 
Geography  Course,"  Wm.  J.  Wunsche.  Pennsylvania  School 
Jour.,  Sept.  1952.  4(X)  W.  3rd  St.,  llarri.sburg.  Pa. 
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•  Guidance 


**Give  OM  more  eouniiolors,**  say  high  school 
students.  “Give  us  counselors  who  are  friendlier  and 
more  understanding.  Give  us  guidance  earlier.  Give 
us  greater  choice  of  courses  and  easier  program 
changes.  Give  us  regular  counseling,  and  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  planning  our  courses  upon  entry  to  school 
and  annually  thereafter. 

“Give  us  more  help  in  choosing  an  occupation  and 
more  tests  to  explore  interests  and  abilities.” 

These  (in  the  above  order)  were  the  leading  sug¬ 
gestions  of  high  school  pupils  in  New  York  State  who 
were  asked  how  school  guidance  services  could  be 
improved.  Their  appraisal  of  guidance  is  analyzed  in 
Reactions  of  High  School  Seniors  to  Their  Guidance 
Programs  —  A  Method  of  Evaluating  Guidance,  pub¬ 
lished  last  month  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 


Two-week  work  tryooC  is  arranged  for  each 
ninth-grader  in  Manhattan.  Kans.  Students  are  placed 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  their  choice  of  job. 

The  short  work  period  precedes  occupations  study, 
and  consideration  of  training  needed,  college  entrance 
requirements  and  high  school  courses  available.  It’s 
excellent  motivation  for  educational  guidance,  says 
Principal  Glenn  E.  Burnette. 

To  make  foil  use  of  a  Mociogram,  watch  the 
child  at  the  edge.  Watch,  also,  the  child  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  He  may  not  be  the  happiest  little  being  in  the 
world,  nor  one  on  the  way  to  maturity.  Tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  best-liked  child  in  a  group  need  not  bt* 
original,  creative,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  self-con¬ 
fident,  or  able  to  solve  his  own  problems.  He  may 
obtain  his  social  status  from  his  docility,  conformity, 
and  willingness  to  fall  in  with  and  carry  out  ideas  of 
others.  His  aggressiveness  may  be  driven  inward,  his 
emotions  thwarted. 


QUOTES  FROM  THE  C.4IVDIDATES 


What  Eisenhower  Says  .  . 

ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM:  “It  is 
nothing  more  than  specific  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  freedoms  inherent  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  follows  that 
to  protect  academic  freedom,  the 
teacher  must  support  the  sum  total  of 
principles  which,  among  other  things, 
guarantei's  freedom  for  all.”  (Inau¬ 
gural  address,  Columbia  University, 
October  1948,) 

OX  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS;  “Ed¬ 
ucation  is  one  of  those  local  functions 
that  we  should  guard  jealously  .  .  . 
In  every  totalitarian  state,  first  effort 
is  to  grab  education.  Indeed,  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  plan,  you  c'ould  not  take  a  child 
into  a  school;  you  t(K)k  him  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  plac«  and  turned  him  over  to  the 
teachers.”  ( Abilene  Press  Conference, 
June  1952. ) 

ON  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY: 
“It  is  both  negative  and  positive.  We 
must  leave  as  many  resources  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  .  .  .  But  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  must  promote  tested  methods  of 
research,  education  and  health  care 
for  the  benefit  of  children  .  .  .  We 
must  enc'ourage  alleviation  of  the 
shortage  of  .schools;  we  must  provide 
lK>tter  trained  and  better  paid  teach¬ 
ers;  we  must  raise  the  standard  of 
health  among  school  children;  we 
must  aim  for  provision  of  essential 
services  to  all  youth.”  ( Parents  Mag¬ 
azine,  October  1952.) 

ON  F'EDERAL  AID:  “Each  of  us 
must  participate  in  political  activi- 
ities  ...  A  certain  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  When  a  section  of 
the  country  diH>s  not  have  means  to 
educate  its  children  to  that  level,  I 
favor  federal  aid.”  —  “I  would  flatly 


oppose  any  grant  to  all  states  for  edu¬ 
cational  pjirposes.”  ( Abilene  Press 
Conference,  June  1952;  letter,  June 
1949.) 

ON  TIDELANDS  OWNERSHIP: 
‘To  the  extent  constitutional,  I  favor 
legislation  by  Congress  to  vest  con¬ 
trol  in  the  state  .  .  .”  ( Statement, 
June  1952.) 

ON  UMT:  “Our  recruiting  must  be 
done  in  the  fairest,  most  economical 
way  .  .  .  We  must  never  again  be 
caught  sending  untraintxl  rec'niits  to 
the  battlefield.  But  ...  .so  long  iis  we 
are  forced  to  employ  the  draft,  we 
cannot  at  the  same  time  establish  any 
form  of  training  for  our  young  men.” 
(Speech,  September  1952.) 


What  StovenM>n  Says  .  . 

ON  FREEDOM  OF  THE  MIND: 
“Freedom  of  the  mind  has  served 
America  well.  The  vigor  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  life,  our  capacity  for  change, 
our  cultural,  scientific  and  industrial 
achievements,  all  derive  from  free  in- 
cpiiry  .  ,  .  from  the  imagination,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  daring  of  men  who 
are  not  afraid  of  new  ideas  .  .  .  Most 
of  us  fav«)r  fri-e  j-nterprisc  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  us  also  favor  free  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  mind.”  (American  Le¬ 
gion  speech,  August  1952.) 

ON  PATRIOTISM:  “What  do  we 
mean  by  patriotism?  .  .  .  We  mean  a 
sense  or  national  responsibility  ...  a 
patriotism  which  is  not  short,  fren¬ 
zied  outbursts  of  emotion,  but  the 
tranquil  and  ste;tdy  dedication  of  a 
lifetime  .  .  .  Tnie  patriotism,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  based  on  tolerance  and  a 
large  measure  of  humility.”  (Same  as 
above. ) 


ON  SCHOOL  ATTACKS:  “There  is 
no  justification  for  indiscriminate  at¬ 
tacks  on  our  schools  ...  If  there  are 
any  Communist  teachers,  of  course 
they  should  be  excluded  from  teach¬ 
ing,  but  the  task  is  not  one  for  self- 
appointed  thought-police  .  .  .  We  do 
not  stop  Communist  ac-tivity  in  this 
way.  What  we  do  is  give  the  Com¬ 
munists  material  with  which  to  de¬ 
fame  us.  We  also  stifle  the  initiative 
of  teachers  and  depreciate  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  teaching  profession.” 
(Same  as  above.) 

ON  EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRA¬ 
TIC  LIVING:  “We  will  win  exm- 
flicts  which  divide  the  world  only  if 
our  democratic  faith  is  profound  and 
passionate  .  .  .  Our  schixils  must  do 
tHJtter  than  they  have  ever  done  in 
preparing  young  people  to  work,  to 
vote  and  live  in  a  free  s«K-iely.” 
(Speech,  March  1952.) 

ON  TIDELANDS:  “It  dex-s  not  .seem 
wise  to  me  to  set  in  motion  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  blanket  cession  of  these  na¬ 
tional  assets  to  the  individual  states 
.  .  .  However,  the  present  stalemate 
.  .  .  should  lx;  broken  by  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  etiuitable  ar¬ 
rangement  for  administration  of  these 
lands  and  disposition  of  tht'ir  pro¬ 
ceeds.”  (Statement,  August  1952.) 

ON  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION:  “To  assure  a  productive  fu¬ 
ture,  we  must  .strengthen  our  unique 
system  of  agriculture  education,  re¬ 
search  and  extension  .  .  .  The  un¬ 
paralleled  achievements  of  American 
aCTiculture  would  have  lx*en  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  programs  of  re¬ 
search  and  education  of  kind-grant 
colleges  ,  .  .”  ( Speech,  Omaha,  Sep- 
temfer  1952.) 
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Research  conducted  by  Tlieron  Alexander,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology,  Florida  State  University,  sug¬ 
gests  that  top  standing  in  a  group  does  not  mean  that 
a  child  is  meeting  his  developmental  tasks,  or  that  he 
has  desirable  personality  characteristics.  “In  fact,” 
he  says,  “perhaps  either  extreme  of  social  status  is 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  a  child.” 

3.3  “LOADED”  QUESTIONS  on  mental  health  have 
been  sent  by  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Schools  to  its  membership.  Purpose  is  not  to  collect 
opinions  or  sur\ey  practices  but  to  open  up  to  teach¬ 
ers,  through  artful  questioning,  the  mental  hygiene” 
[X)int  of  view.  Questions  are  thought-provoking.  What 
some  of  them  ask: 

About  behavior:  Does  routine  which  cares  for  be- 
luu'ior  of  indi\'iduals  within  the  classroom  take  into 
acwunt  that  behavior  is  more  than  infraction? 

About  the  3  R’s:  Is  mastery  of  the  tools  of  learning 
so  treated  that  they  become  elements  of  security  in  a 
c  hild’s  life? 

About  standards:  Is  the  marking  and  report  system 
a  teacher’s  or  parent’s  weapon,  or  is  it  a  medium  of 
learning,  teaching  and  guidance?  Are  goals  and  stan¬ 
dards  definite  enough  to  provide  for  pupils  a  g(x>d 
degree;  of  security? 

About  values:  Is  there  a  common  understanding 
tlirough  actual  school  experience  of  independence, 
freedom,  interdependence,  responsibility,  discipline, 
self-discipline? 

About  student  activities:  Are  they  related  to  the 
academic  work  and  to  each  other,  or  are  they  carried 
on  in  compartments?  To  what  are  they  relevant? 

The  questionnaire  (copyrighted)  may  be  obtained 
by  either  private  or  public  schools  from  the  council  at 
79  Milk  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass.  Sin<?e  it  is  for  staff  study, 
copies  are  sold  in  quantity  only.  Price  is  3c  [x*r  copy 
for  orders  of  10  or  more. 

CVRREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Cascivork  with  Children  in  a  School  Setting  Through  the 
Media  of  Play,"  Alice  Gallagher.  Bulletin  of  the  Natl.  Assn,  of 
.Seh<M>l  Social  Workers,  Sej}t.  1952.  1  Park  Ave.,  N.  V.  16. 
"Stability  of  Hifih  School  Students'  Interests  tn  Science  and 
in  Mathematics,  George  Greisen  Mallison  and  Harold  Van 
Dragt.  School  Re\iew,  Sept.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37.  (Research  shows  that  interest  in  science  artd  mathematics 
in  grade  nine  is  not  a  reliable  predictor  of  interest  when  the 
pupil  reaches  grade  12.  “Guidance  leading  ninth-graders  into 
a  science  or  math  curriculum,  therefore,  may  be  chiefly  ‘mis¬ 
guidance’.'') 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


In  rng-tag  football,,  creation  of  an  elementary 
schtxjl  principal  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  there’s  no  tackling. 
Each  player  tucks  one  end  of  a  red  bandanna  into 
each  of  his  two  hip  pockets.  When  the  bandanna  is 
seized  by  an  opponent  the  player  is  downed.  Pile-ups 
are  eliminated  becau.se  a  fumble  is  a  dead  ball. 

To  star  in  the  sport,  as  any  schoolboy  would  know, 
one  must  maneuver  the  hips.  Children  love  the  game. 
Be  sure  to  call  it  “football.” 


With  start  of  tho  sports  season,  high  school 
principals  should  be  on  their  toes  ready  to  jump  on 
any  college  unethically  soliciting  athletes,  prompts 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals.  Its  advice:  If  there’s  evidence  that  a  college 
is  making  a  play  for  a  high  school  athlete,  immediate¬ 
ly  contact  (1)  the  National  College  .Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  (2)  the  press,  (3)  and  in  North  Central  States, 
the  North  Central  As.sociation. 

Principals,  it  says,  should  watch  their  coaches 
(“Functions  of  advisement  to  assist  a  student  in  col¬ 
lege  selection  should  be  performed  by  the  principal, 
director  of  guidance,  or  designated  advisers”);  and 
c-ollege  representatives.  (Only  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  colleges  should  lx>  permitted  to  interview  stu¬ 
dents;  all  arrangements  should  lx;  made  through  the 
guidance  or  principal’s  office”). 

.4  slogan  is  paying  off  in  New  York.  For  the 
past  several  years,  motto  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lic  High  School  Athletic  Association  has  been,  “A 
six)rt  for  everyone  and  everyone  in  a  sport.”  Five 
years  ago,  only  13?  of  member  schools  reported  as 
many  as  eight  sports.  Last  year  50?  sponsored  that 
many  or  more,  ^hools  that  offer  12  and  up  comprise 
the  association’s  honor  roll. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What  Kitul  of  Athletics  for  Children)*'’  Simon  A.  McNeely. 
Natl.  Elementary  Principal,  Oct.  1952.  1201  16'h  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

"Five-Man  Football,’’  James  J.  Rafferty.  School  Activities, 
Sept.  1952.  1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  (A  game  stiggested 
for  small  schools.  Rules  are  given.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


\  freehand  sketeh  on  the  blaekboard  is  one 

of  the  most  potent  teaching  aids.  “Ttx)  bad  so  few 
teachers  can  draw,”  digs  a  Walt  Disney  artist,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  in  the  September  issue  of  Educational  Screen. 
But  he  doesn’t  stop  there. 

Teachers  of  the  future  who  have  been  properly 
trained  in  audio-visual  education,  he  says,  will  know 
how  to  draw  on  the  blackboard.  They  will  have  sub¬ 
stantial  drawing  vocabularies.  They  will  possess  three 
things:  (1)  readiness  —  i.  e.,  understanding  of  the 
value  of  blackboard  sketches,  ( 2 )  ability  to  draw,  ( 3 ) 
N’isual  knowledge  of  subject  to  lx?  illustrated. 

But  this  happens  now:  “A  teacher  wants  to  show 
the  difference  between  a  grasshopper  and  a  cricket, 
so  he  turns  to  the  blackboard  (readiness).  He  can’t 
draw,  so  he  calls  in  an  art  teacher  (ability  to  draw). 
The  art  teacher  doesn’t  know  fine  points  of  a  cricket, 
so  he  calls  in  a  biology  specialist  (visual  knowledge  of 
the  subject).  But  the  biology  specialist  doesn’t  know 
how  to  draw.” 

The  artist’s  advice  to  teachers:  Learn  how  to 

achieve  perspective  in  blackboard  sketches  ( seven 
laws  of  perspective  apply:  surface,  size,  surface  lines, 
overlapping,  shading,  density,  foreshortening).  Then 
build  an  appropriate  drawing  vocabulary. 
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His  advice  to  audio-visual  directors:  Take  over. 
Don’t  wait  for  art  educators  to  teach  teachers  to  draw. 
Objectiv’e  of  art  education  is  “free  expression”  and 
“appreciation,”  not  blackboard  drawing.  You  don’t 
care  whether  blackboard  drawing  is  art  —  you  want 
it  to  communicate. 

Awaiting  tarnw  at  mirroNCopew  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  Following  the  lead  of  a  few  medical 
.schools,  the  physics  department  there  is  trying  out 
closed-circuit  television  for  giving  a  roomful  or  stu¬ 
dents  a  magnified  view  of  demonstrations.  With  the 
television  camera  trained  into  one  microscope  on  the 
lecturer’s  desk,  all  students  will  be  able  to  see  the 
same  experiment  simultaneously.  .Midget  television 
camera,  newly  developed  by  RC.\,  is  key  unit  in  in¬ 
stallation. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Postgraduate  Teaching  by  Telephone"  Allan  G.  Brodie.  lligli- 
c-r  Education,  Sef)t.  15,  1952.  Supt,  of  Documents,  Wash.  25. 
D.  C.  ( Report  on  use  of  long-distance  telephone  for  extension 
classes  in  dentistry.) 

“TV— Bridge  to  Reading,”  Nanaj  Faulkner.  Librar>’  Jour.. 
Sept.  15,  1952.  52  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  (RciH>rt  on  a  new 
TV  tnogram  that  stimulates  childrens  reading.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Adalt  edaeatioB  is  fiaanced  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  as  there  are  schools  and  colleges  with 
adult  programs.  There’s  no  common  pattern,  reports 
the  Office  of  Educ*ation,  on  the  proportion  of  the 
adult  education  bill  paid  by  federal,  state  or  local 
governments,  or  by  student  fees.  Each  city  and  niral 
ciistrict,  each  community  college  has  its  own  plan. 

Forty-five  of  them  are  presented  as  short  case  stud¬ 
ies  in  Financing’  Adult  Education  (Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments;  15c).  The  45  schools  are  not  a  “representative 
sampling.”  Only  one-third  charge  fees,  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  better  than  most. 

Fat  compilation  of  figures  on  adult  education 
in  public  schools  has  been  released  by  the  Division 
of  Adult  Education  Servic*e  of  the  NEA.  Financed  by 
the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  the 
study  ( $1 )  places  1950-51  enrollment  51%  higher  than 
in  1947-48.  In  cities  of  more  than  100,000,  increase 
amounted  to  37%;  in  those  of  less  than  ;10,000  enroll¬ 
ment  more  than  doubled. 

Subject  area  in  which  there  are  the  most  new 
classes  is  civics.  Number  of  public  affairs  fonims  and 
similar  groups  increased  three  and  one-half  times 
over  1947.  But  the  figure  reflects  educators’  efforts  to 
build  civic  resjwnsibility  in  adults,  rather  than  de¬ 
mand  for  such  study.  Schools  report  more  trouble 
getting  adequate  enrollment  in  these  courses  than  in 
others.  Other  subjects  being  ottered  more  frequently 
(in  these  enrollments  doesn’t  lagl:  driver  education, 
remedial  and  special  education,  health  and  physical 
education,  agriculture. 


•  Student  Activities 


Student  eonneils  funetion  in  three-fourths  of 
the  nation’s  21,000  high  schools.  Average  c-ouncil  age 
is  10  years,  but  many  are  much  older.  Episcopal 
High  School  council  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  boasts  of 
century-long  history.  Yet,  there’s  been  a  flurry'  of 
council  foundings  since  the  war.  “Educators  now 
realize,”  points  out  the  National  Association  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Councils,  “that  the  best  way  to  develop  respon¬ 
sibility  and  good  citizenship  in  students  is  to  give 
them  a  setting  in  which  to  practice  democracy.  The 
school  with  student  council  provides  this  setting.” 

It  is  to  the  5,000  council-Iess  schools  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  directs  its  new  filmstrijp,  “Lincoln  High  Schotd 
Organizes  a  Student  Council.^  Filmed  in  the  Denver 
public  schools,  it  consists  of  50  color  frames  which 
outline  steps  in  council  planning  and  establishment. 
Strip  may  be  rented  for  three  days  for  $1.50,  or  pur¬ 
chased  for  $15.  Address  of  the  association:  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

For  training  in  drama,  don’t  overlook  assets  of 
arena  staging,  suggests  Gilbert  J.  Farley,  director  of 
dramatics  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  high  school,  Miami. 
Fla.  The  Greek-style  stage,  he  points  out  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  School  Activities,  offers  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  full  development  of  acting  ability. 

More  than  on  the  proscenium  arch  stage,  body 
movement,  and  facial  expression  of  performers  who 
are  listening  to  others  cwint.  On  the  arena  stage,  the 
person  speaking  must  have  his  back  toward  some 
part  of  the  audience  at  all  times.  That  audience  sec¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  focus  attention  on  another  person 
whose  face  can  be  seen.  'This  performer  must  re¬ 
spond  in  character  to  the  person  speaking,  or  the  au¬ 
dience  will  lose  touch  with  the  play. 

Idea  for  yearbook  ads:  Why  not  ask  seniors 
what  they  want  to  know  about  business  or  a  specific- 
company,  and  get  organizations  to  buy  space  for  their 
replies’?  Since  c-ompanies  consider  yearbook  adver¬ 
tising  good  will  investment,  most  would  be  happy  to 
publish  information  sought. 

In  Stamford,  Gonn.,  last  year,  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc., 
took  an  ad  on  condition  that  it  could  answer  students’ 
questions.  Seniors,  polled  on  what  they  wanted  to 
ask,  inquired,  “What  qualifications  do  I  need  to  get 
a  g(X)d  job  and  advance?”  Pitney-Bowes  responded 
by  doubling  its  space  order  to  give  tsvo  pages  of  ad- 
^■ice. 

Drbate  topic  for  tbiw  year  will  not  be  chosen 
until  December.  In  the  meantime,  high  school  de¬ 
baters  will  think  over  “What  form  of  international 
organization  should  the  United  States  support?”  They 
will  sharpen  thinking  and  speech  skills  on  three  re¬ 
lated  propositions  and  discussion  questions.  The 
propositions  —  (1)  Resolved:  That  the  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  should  form  a  federal  union,  (2)  Resolved: 
That  the  United  States  should  take  the  initiative  in 
forming  a  federal  union  of  all  nations,  (3)  Resolved: 


Education  Summary  •  October  5,  1952 


That  the  United  States  should  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations.  The  questions  —  (1)  What  functions 
should  an  effective  organization  of  nations  assume? 
(2)  What  have  been  the  weaknesses  of  past  plans 
for  world  organization?  (3)  What  forms  of  interna¬ 
tional  organization  appear  practical  at  this  time? 

The  change  from  traditional  procedure  is  in  line 
with  recent  thinking  that  in  debate,  argumentation 
has  been  overdone,  critical  examination  of  all  sides 
of  a  question  slighted. 

Assemblies  designed  for  learning  are  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Locust  Valley  junior  high  school  on  Long 
Island.  Last  year  a  school-community  assembly  ser¬ 
ies  presented  civic  leaders  who  briefed  students  on 
work  of  local  safety,  health,  business  and  social  serv¬ 
ice  organizations.  This  year’s  “Life  in  School”  series 
centers  on  demonstrations  of  how  to  improve  study 
and  reading,  how  to  take  part  in  class  discussion,  how 
to  w’ork  in  committees,  and  how  to  impro\e  relation¬ 
ships  with  others. 

CURRESr  READISC.  OF  SPECIAL  l\TEREST 
"Matutf’itif’  Extraclms  Activities"  Lloyd  /.  Trumn.  Educational 
Trend,  ,Vo.  1052.  100  Garfield  Ate.,  New  London,  Conn.  4p. 
20c. 

“The  Class  Club,"  Edith  L.  Husslt/.  English  Jour.,  Sept.  1952. 
21 1  W.  6Hlh  St.,  Chicago  21.  (How  class  clubs  contribute  to 
growth  in  speech,  listening,  and  group  participation  skills.) 
“Selciicd  References  to  Extraclass  Activities,  1950-52."  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  •'MO,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25.  D.  C.  ( List¬ 
ing  of  HO  recent  articles  on  activities  as  a  atrriculum  partner.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


To  spread  construction  funds  further,  the 

("alifornia  State  Department  of  Education  has  drawn 
up  a  long  list  of  items  that  cannot  be  financed  with 
aid  of  the  state.  Among  those  banned:  built-in  pro¬ 
jection  screens,  plant  boxes,  display  cases,  tempered 
full-length  glass  doors,  fireplaces,  outdoor  classrooms, 
separate  toilets  for  classrooms  above  the  first  grade, 
architectural  adornments  not  related  to  the  function 
of  the  building. 

Districts  still  may  have  these  things  in  new  schools, 
but  they  must  pay  the  full  bill  themselves  and  money 
used  may  not  be  reckoned  in  the  amount  they  are  re- 
fiuired  to  put  up  before  state  funds  are  received.  The 
new  rules,  however,  permit  use  of  state  money  for 
multi-use  rooms  —  an  issue  among  California  legisla¬ 
tors  —  and  for  purchase  of  tables.  de.sks  and  chairs. 

Laboratory  school  of  Pittsburgh  (Kans.)  State 
Teachers  College  is  housed  in  a  new  experimental 
building.  All  materials  have  been  used  in  schools  be¬ 
fore,  but  not  competitively  in  the  same  structure. 
Some  corridors  have  Terrazzo  floors,  others  rubber 
tile.  Some  la\atories  have  ceramic  tile  floors,  others 
Terrazzo.  In  some  areas,  wainscotting  is  glazed  tile; 
in  others,  structural  glass,  ceramic  tile,  plywood  or 
smooth  finish  plaster.  Variety  of  walls,  ceilings  and 
lighting  fixtures  is  as  great. 


iVeto  Classroom  Material 


I  Quality  Science  Fiction  .  .  .  has  a  place  in 
school  libraries.  For  lists  of  books  recommendetl 
for  pupils  from  fifth  through  ninth  grades,  and 
from  ninth  through  12th,  read  “Living  in  1980 
Plus—,”  September  15  issue  of  Library  Journal. 
j  (Address:  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  .36). 

New  Quarterly  Magazine  for  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  .  .  .  will  be  off  the  press  this  month.  Most 
articles  will  tell  alxiut  boy  accomplishments  in 
I  farming  —  how  Future  Farmers  are  making 

money  by  putting  new  agricultural  practices  into 
j  use;  others  will  pure  entertainment.  ( Write 

j  National  Future  Farmers,  P.  O.  Box  1180,  Alex¬ 

andria,  Va.  Subscription  price.  2.5c  per  year.) 

Booklet  on  How  to  Study  .  .  .  designerl  for 
students  to  slip  into  their  noteliooks,  has  been 
developed  by  Roland  Barker,  guidance  director 
of  Montclair  (N.J.)  high  school.  Covered;  “four 
cornerstones”  of  effective  study  —  planning,  read¬ 
ing,  thinking,  expressing.  (Write  Mr.  Barker,  11 
Windsor  Place,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for  prices.) 

No  Civic  Teacher  Should  Ovekuhjk  ...  a  book- 
I  let  called  “Principles  of  Freedom,”  pubhshed  by 
Forces  United  for  Intelligent  Citizenship,  1011 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  7.  The  .50-page  book¬ 
let  (25c)  has  eight  chapters,  each  taking  up  a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  is  followed  by  questions  (example:  “May  a 
lierson  validly  refuse  to  submit  to  vaccination  on 
the  ground  that  his  religious  beliefs  forbid  it?”) 
Questions  are  followed  by  court  an.swers  (exam¬ 
ple:  “No.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
i  that  the  State’s  interest  in  protecting  health  of  its 
inhabitants  is  superior  to  any  religious  beliefs 
running  counter  to  vaccination.” 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ...  its 
development  and  significance,  arc  explained  in  a 
new  State  Department  bulletin,  available  from 
the  Supt.  of  Documents,  VV’ashinglon  25,  D.  C.  for 
20c.  Ask  for  No.  75  in  the  General  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy  scries. 

Play  .\hout  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  calling  for 
*  a  cast  of  30  characters,  may  be  ordered  from  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  United  Nations 
Day,  816  21st  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The 
“director’s  kit”  (price;  $5)  exmtains  15  complete 
scripts,  one  filmstrip  with  illustrations  called  hir 
in  the  script,  director’s  manual  and  publicit>- 
material. 

Three  New-  Hobby  Books  .  .  .  for  children: 
Stamp  Collecting.  Magic,  Sculpture  (the  last  takes 
up  mediums  of  clay,  soap,  chalk,  simple  casting  in 
plaster).  All  are  publi.shed  by  Knopf,  501  Madi- 
.son  Ave.,  New  York  22. 

Teacher  or  Parent  Committees  .  .  .  helping  in 
the  planning  of  school  buildings  should  see  the 
filmstrip  “School  Library  Quarters,”  produced  by 
the  American  Library  Association.  Strip  has  98 
frames,  exists  $15.  (Address:  .50  E.  Huron  St., 
Chicago,  11.) 

“The  6  R’s”  .  .  .  pocket-size  booklet  for  parents 
and  other  citizens,  is  suggested  as  a  schom  give¬ 
away  during  American  Education  Week.  It  may 
be  ordered  in  quantity  from  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Price  is  10c  each, 
with  a  2.5%  discount  on  orders  of  100  or  more. 
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